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niE NIGERIAN PRRsS Uf^'DF.R MILITARY Rin.E 

Ordf r No. 

AiOABA. DOYiNSOiA AhlOiA. hi b Statf Vntvtnit}' of Ntw Yorftai 

Following ihc pirvtsivc wave of military inlcrvcnlions in African 
potliics beginning in November 1965. it is fairly evident i)ia( Oie nnliury, as 
the new executive branch of government and following the traditional and 
historical pattern of Afncan governments' involvement with tlieir preea • 
lyslcm. will evolve new press polidts. Thcqucsuon then is whai are the 
hmiU of press IransfomiahonsVhich mtliiary mlecjrti bnng^boui in W« 
Africa? To icek in answer to this question Nigeria is chosen for a case itudy 
typilViiif, to a large cxieni, a West Afric^m country under a n)ilitary rule. 

Nlgeria.jhares with other West African countries similar political and 
press system development. In paiticular. most West Afncan counuies are 
now under military rule and are faced with thcfjaramount task of nnding t 
format for press military relatjoni approprid^rio their social str^ictures The 
idea of this study on'one level is lo use Nigeria as a case study to isolate the 
basic faaors affecting press military relations These factors could then serve 
' as a basis for gencrahzations which f\iture similar research in other West 
African countries wiH confinn or refute And on another level the study 
qMSdflcaliy traces the histoncal sequence of press-mililary relations in the 
Nigerian environment. 

Findings, The study shows that the interrelationship betv^ccn the 
military govemmenl and the press is not monohthic or simple 

The greatest source of conflict between the military and the press is the • 
authoritarian nature of the miliury which seems to be in conflict with press 
.operation that is based on the idea of open for\im of debate" While the 
press w^ld like to be the spokesman of the people, the military 
government »anl5 lo define the press role in terms of its (goverriment's) 
goah. Th< military docs not believe in plurality of opinions which 
purportedly is the trademark of the Press Under the military regime social 
problems are perceived as^irategic problems, where goals are usually dear 
an'd only the methods o£ solving them arc open to any amount of debate. 
Beyond that, once decisions are taken, they arejexpcqed to be carried out 
promptly without dissent or criticism. " 

Jntorttical ImpHcations^ The m^or question of theoretital implication 
ik\ what special characteristics distinguish milii^'press rclati6n from the 
dvUian pre^ relation? Under the surface of kaleidoscopic changes and 
adaputions that arc discussed in the study i e . new Press legislatures, re- 
organization of ownership* government relationship with the Press has 
remained basically thc^ame under the military and civilian regimes Both 
governmentii sought to control the Press, howbeit through different 
methods; ^ 

The role of the Bfcss as perceived by the jouiDalists differs under the two 
forms of lovernmcit The miliury government, being a Corrective regime, 
is held more accoun(able for its policies And without the parliamentary 
procedures, the Press felt il had to rOay the role of t|ie people ? parliament 
Thus the confrontations between the Press and the military regime have 
been more intensed and publicized than those under the civilian regime. 
The Press was not the opposition party under the civilian regime. . 

One implication for thc<)ry. therefore, is that the Press cannot be ignored 
^ an ImBortani intervening agent in the third world countries with military, 
govemmenu The Press remains the single most important aspect of 
democratic lift which the miliUry have had lo adapt themselves to. * 



IHE AGRARIAN IVfYTH IN EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH- ' 
CENTURY AMERICAN MAGAZINES Order No. 8004135 

, BL4NTON. LYNNfe, PH.D. Unlvtrsity oflllM^lsQt {Jrhana-Champaign, 1979. 

^ centuries, farming has been praised and celebrated because it was 
believed to offer a man more ind^ndence. security, moral and spiritual 
Utitte^ tnd a closer relationship with Ood and nature than any other 
oocupatiott. The tradition of agrarian praise is as old as the Greeks and 
RomaM But elemenu of the Classical rhetoric were adopted and reviaad by 
madkval and Renaissance writers. French Physiocrats* English aristocstti. 
Romaatki, conservationists, suburbanites and numerous others, whO; for 
OM reason or another, were enamored wiU) nature, land or rui^ lift. 

Tiit miost important event for the American history of the agraiian myth 
«ig the dimvery and settlement of the New World, which promised to ( 
mike the dream of a new agnuian paradise a reality. The American 
cbntlBeitt with its abundant lind seemed denned to be a jreat agrioiRunl 
MtkM. The success of the Revolution and the enthusiastic support of 
Ibomat Jefferson. America's foremost agraiian democrat, and ot^ 
FpuiHkiii who identified farming with democracy, gave a special tanctkm 
PMOial way of Hfe that did much to ensure and advance iti prestige. 
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The beginning of every agr in America was pioclaimed the Age of the 
-Farmer Now ai last he would be lecognized and awarded the sutus in 
society thai h^ so richly deserved Yei tlie promised recognition seemed to 
remain always in ihe fuuire Meanwhile, Amrnca sicadily grew awty from 
her simple agrtnan past • 

' This study compares and contmts maierial gaihcie d from magazines of 
three time periods: \he 1780'sand 90's. Uie 1830 s and 40's and the iMOs 
and 90's 17ie magazines afe Amencan general uiiercst miscellanies, and (he 
material consists of essays, speeches, poems and siones ihai deah with 
farmen. agncuhure. land, naiure. country' oi mral hfe 

Tracing the altitudes, unagcs. Ideas and feelings suriounding farmen^ 
|nd fam) life over a 120-yeai period lea^ls to |he conclusion thai while the 
traditional rhetoric praising the farmer continued alniost unabated, there 
* was a steady erosion of the foundatioo^ of the agraVian myth beginning even 
in the late eighteenth century, in JefTerson's day Cities grew, industry 
flourished By tlie 1640's. the businessman emerged as the model of the 
successful man Even the tradition-bound world of the fanner was 
influenced by the ways of science and business; by the 1880's. ihcy were 
generally considered to the ways of the fiiture/and the farmer, like most 
men of his age. wanted to be pan of the future 1^e agranan cieed, whicA 
was founded so finnly in the past, was seen as hol(ling the farmer l>ack a/d 

\ was bitteriy resented and'condemned by many late nineteenth-century 
farmers 

Yet the continuing emotional appeal of the agrarian myth ensured that 
the m>lh survived, in various forms, even into the twentieth century. It* 
endured because it seems Co promise man a simple, natural, satisfying way 
of lifft. This vision became all the more attraaive as America becvne more 
urt>an. industrialized, modem and^omplex and moved ever farther away 
. from her chenshed agricultural beginnings 



BLACK NF.WSPAFKRS AM) HU( K KDllCA HON IN AMERICA. 
1960 1970: A SllIOY OF KDITORIAL OPINION ON 
FJ)L)CATI0N in IMRKK BLACK NKWSPAPKRS 

Order No. tqil41« 

Brown, Lfina Boyd. Fx) D Rurgrrs University Thf State U. of New Jenty 
t. (New BrunswkkJ, 1919. 141pp Chairperson: James E. Wheeler 

This study is a qualitative, (rritical examination of the editorial opinion 
on educabon in three black newspapers between 1960 and 1970. The 
newspapers which provide the focus of tins study are the New Yprk 
Amsitfihm News, Chicago D^cndtr^ and the Norfolk Journal ^ind GuUlt, 

* The study assumes that black newspapers maintained their historical protest 
tradition against the denial of human and civil rights for black Americans 
during the 1960*s. The protest tradition emerged, as such, with the Am issue 
of Frtedom*s Journal and continued as a ms^or theme of the bla^ 
Americans Within this context, then, the basic objective of this study hu 
been to examine the editorial opinion of the three black newspapeR on 
educational issues that confronted the black community during the peribd 

Specifically, the issues which are examined include ediforial and column 
opinion on: segregation and discrimination in public schools and ooUeftCik 
biased textbooks, school finances, open admUsions. quality educttkm, q|acit 
studies, the brain drain of black students and faculty from predominantly 
black ooHeges. and demands by black students for a relevant black 
« ' university. In addition, the study raises certain questibns about the black 

press and education of black Americans Uow did the black press define and 
interpret the issues? What effects did the protest tacbcs of the black student 
movement have on the his^rical J^rotest tradition of the black press? Did 
the black press oQ'er a consistent philosophy ofedtication? Ifso. was its 
phi]oiq[>hy compatible with the needs of the larger black community^ What 
was the future of the cdilorials^d column opinion of the black press? 
Withih this context, the study emphasizes black press opinion as it relates to 
the question of education for blacl people in American society. The 
editorial ^nd column commenta)fy is examined within the historical 
ftwiework of black education and the historical protest tradition of the 
black pre^. The manner in which the black press ad dressed these issues 
. ^ reflected, more or less, the viability of its protest tradition. 

The study concludes that the protest of the black press during the l960*s 
was consistent with its historical tradition As such, it was both militant and 
conservative on the educational f^ues It offered a milium priest (br 
integrated educational opportunities which was based on Iftslorical 
protest tradition. Sihiilfrly, its conservative protest whidi was bssetf also oo 
the hiAorical tradition, was manifested by a lack of response to ^ome oftht 
sepantisi'Orienied educational issues of the decade In the final analysis. 
thtn, education^ protest irv the black pr^ reflected middle-class values and 
principles, the need for ''practicaT measures in order to achieve fUU 

' dtiundtip and human rights, dignity, and actiOn Moreover, its St^dfot" 
and tfiinst the issues was influenced largely by its historical protest 
tradidoit 



LECISLATJON. I^UBlCc OPINION, AND THE PRF.SS: AN 
INTERRELATIONSHIP REFIJiCItD IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMBS' REIH)RTING OF THE ABORTION ISSUE 
B^JUTAf. Nguypnphdc*. Ph I) The Univnsiry ofChicago.W^ 

Tllis research ailcmpis lo clarify ihc rclaiioiiship between IcgiSlatW^ 
•cUon. public opuuon. and ihe news u^Unenl of public issues It \% 
lnten»tin| to know whether legal changes have, been made \i\ rcspoiif* lo 
the evolution of pubhc opinion or if public aililudes and behavior alter to 
reflect the taws Also, what is the role of the press in the devel(4»icnt of the 
relatiomhip between people and the legislation'^ Vhc abortion iwue m the 
Unlied Sutes. in many aspects, reflects the inadic interaction between le|al 
chanies. pubhc opinion and the itiaH» media^ The coexistence of oppQ$itc 
and conflicting feelings about abortion is not new In the current American 
acene, thii heritage is sharpened by disjunciures between three elements 
that build up the conuoversy . pubhc policy in tcriVis of advance and 
withdrawal in law reform, public opinion detenmned by individual 
behavior and group rnonUity. and the rolfc of mass media in caUlynng the 
dilemma 

Thb study chooses the New York Times (NTF) as the spcafic medluip 
for investiialing th? conimunicational a?;pcct of abortion Two critcria- 
lhorou|hnel^ and objcaivity -vouia jusbfy the choice pf the NTl for a 
itudy of abortion as reported in th express One of the usefUl tools available 
10 this kind of research is content analysis, "a technique for the objective,^ 
^Slematic and quaautative description of the content of communication,'* 

The analysis of abortion Reporting in *he NYT shows that the trends in 
itponings rcfleaed the suddenness of different steps taken by the lefistation 
toward legaJizaiion Abortion reportings hardly appear to have a ^ 
prominence in the pagination of the newspaper News reporting constituted 
the core of abortion reporting ift the NYT Interpretative reportings - 
(editorial, essay, bookreview) and opinion reportings (letter to the editor) 
appeared only late, when the conuoversy was built up Besides, several 
events havihg an obvious impact on altitudes toward^bortion were 
neglected by the Ttmes. If one reads the Times looking for indicci pf public 
opinion change, one has no way of knowing whether the public would fleet 
a change in abortion law negatively or favOral)ly from the outset of World 
War 11 to tht beginning of the 60*s. 

Two central groups o^-findings vis-a-vis the theoretical orienutions have 
retained the researcher's attention With regard to the relationships between 
law and public opinion, solid indications have been assembled to support 
the view that law can mold, in many aspects, public atiinide But data also 
suggest that income instances, public opinion is not responsive to law 
changes, and w may not r^ecessarily bring ^bout attinide change. With 
regard to the reflecting or catalyzing role of the press toward sodalxiiange, 
analysis has found that the Times did serve merely as a reflexion of evenU 
occurring in the period of reform movement leading to legalized abortion. 
Nowhere, the assumed opinion leader role of the press in the abortion 
reform movement can be clearly shown 



TALKING TO A WHIRLWIND: THE LOYALIST PRINTERS 
IN AMSmCA, 1763-1783 Order No. 8000217 

CyLLEN, Geoi:ge Edward, Jr., Ph.D. West Vlrgliila Unlver- 
•Ity, 1979. 761pp. 

Thia dtssertatlon tells the story of the Loyalist printers of 
Rtvolutioiiary America. They numbered 34 » varying In degree 
from thOM who adhered the crown as a matter of principle^ 
to thOM who merely wanted to be on the winning side, and still 
osiers whose loyallsm was due to circumstances of time and 
place. No attempt has been made to provide a blanket "why* 
for the actions of the Loyalist printers; each ik treated as the 
Individual he was and the reasons for his actions are examined 
on that basis. 

At one time or another between 1763 and 1783 no fewer ^ 
than 30 newspapers In nine American colonies were either 
totally loyal to the crown or at least had Loyalist sympathies 
toward the ^various controversies which led to the outbreak of 
flfhtlaf In 1776. There is no better testimony to the lack of 
unity during the Revolutionary years than the facts that In 1776 
thei^ ware 15 Loyalist newspapers and that at no time were 
liw#r than six being published. From .1781 to. 1783 eight papers 
tftMsMfi to support the royal cause even though Yorktown had 
brctafht an end to offenaive war by Britain and American Inde- 
peadinct was practically assured. 
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This dlflscrtatUni dooH not pr«»t<Mui to l>r a K<>noral history 
of the period/ \{ was written t)y a JoiirnaUHt (or those other 
journalists and historians who liavo sonio spec la Uzeiirtnte rest 
in the subject. For this t^aHcm. m>nu* knciwlcitge o( the events 
alxKit which IImy Loyalist printers woio civucMnod Is assumed 
and no attempt l\us tH)en made to (explain or analy:to the origin 
and progi'oss of the events thorn selvos. Wtuit Is ex|)lored In 
this study Is how tiic events wore vUmed by the Loyalist print- 
ers and how they Inteiproted'them to thoir readers. 

The organl^atioii Is chronological aiu) Boctloiml. Where 
Loyalist" prihters.were ak)le to continue during the war in cities 
occupied by the Urltlsh army, ttiesc cof|trlbuilott0 have been 
ammlned se|>arateiy from their pro-war actlvltlei^. Within 
this framework, which provides an pM^rtunity to ikolate each 
paper and Its printers and to analvf^^klr contributions to 
loyaliam, this dissertation has eirosMP^Hl to present the most 
complete study yet done of ail of the^Tmen and one woman 
who ofiposed the rebellion *in every stage of its rise and prog- 
ress, at the risque of our Lives and Fortunes.' In doing thls» 
aataiiaiye use has t>een made of the newspapers themaelvea to 
|iass on what these printers were telling their readeili, whether 
facta» opinions, exaggerations, or outright lies. Elglfteenth 
century spellings and mlsapelllngs have been preset 
ttey appeared orlginally'ln all oases. Use of 'sic* 
avoided except where confusion might otherwise occur"^ 

The title of this dissertation Is not. something which was 
concocted by the author Just as aa attention-getting device. It 
was the frustrated cry of Peter Oliver, last royal chief hiatloe 
of tlie Massachusetts superior court, who tielieved the people 
were being misled by the popular leaders, but that *To attempt 
to undeceive them was talking to a whirlwind.* 

c 



TOWARD AN LNTEGRATED MODEL FOR ASSESSING 
COMPLIANCE WITH FEDERAL QRCUIT COURT DBOSIOXS: 
PRIOR RESTRAINT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS Order No. t004e3l 
EvESLAOE, ThomaIs EiXJEKE. Ph D Southern Illinois University at 
Carbpmdale, 1979. 261pp M^jor Professor: Dr Robcn Trager 

Most studies of how oouit decisions filter to aflfected parties have 
involved the Supreme Court and compliant behavior. In this stiHhr. in ittuc 
dealt with difTerentially byrfcderaJ circuit courts-prior restraint of high 
schooi publications-was examined to identify factors related to the amount 
of awareness and noncompliance afTectcd school personnel reveal. 

The principal and newspaper adviser in 76 public high schools in the 
Second and Fourth Circuits were surveyed Dau helped test eight rettarch 
hypotheses and examine relationships between corollary variables and ^ 
iwareness and compliance. No significant difTercnce was expected betwetil 
prindpak and advisers in awareness of and compliance with the law. Moft 
\awireness. but also more noncompliance, was expected among respondtntt 
tn the Second Circuit, which has tended to support school authorities, while 
the Fourth Circuit has supported students. Also, awareness was thought MH 
to be a reUabIc predictor of noncompliif^ce. 

The 38 schools in each circuit were randomly selected from Usts of lif|e 
or small schools (± 578 students) in large.and small citibs (± SO.OOO peo|^y 
Teiei^oiUng was done in February 1979 Survevdau proved inadequate for 
tii^ii)g^fi^complianc<i among advisers. No signi?)tant difference gcross 
circuiu was fo\tnd in awareness scores of cither group Awareness wes not i 
reliable predictor of compliance and awareness scores did not differ 
signiAcantly between principles and advisers. 

Impaa htenture, the theoretical basis for much of this stu<)y, suggcfllg 
'that many factors may influence one*s reaction to court decisions. More 
information dame by examining the corollary variables. Circuit and 
respondent role appeared to be inadeqtJBte predictors when lower court 
dedfionson student righu were involved. But awareness was related to 
several other variables. Professional training, daily responsibilities and . 
aijUvities, conuct with or knowledge of other orgfnixations that tfiare the 
l^enomenon under investigation, ^nd prpfessional enrichment through 
reading or attendance a( relevant meetings seem to provide clues to 
undeittanding why some ofRdals are aware and'oth^rs are not. The amoikBl 
Qf related training, length of experience, personal confrontation 6ver the 
issue, message of the couru. and fk^equency of related court decisions seam 
toW related to compliance/noncompliance. 

TMl study suggests that awareness is a prerequisite, but not a predkur 
0f c^pUance. Awareness of the law on prior restraint was quite 
widespread The one mi^r indication of conipliance was the adoptkm of 
procedural guidMines, which the courts have said are required for ptior 
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f by school offlciaU Where the courts hive relayed this message 
ftequently (the Voutth Orcuit). schools reported procedural guidelines 
more often; and in schools where such guidelines existed, there were fewer 
tndicatioos of prior restraint behavior 

Professional meetings were ih* piirnary' source of student rights 
Information for advisen; professional publications provided phncipals that 
Information. The study suggested that the tone and interpreutions of court 
messages by Intcrmcdianes may be more reliable predictors of response 
than the messages themselves Bolli respondent groups recorded some 
backlash behavior A contextual field study is needed to get a more 
nKaningftil evaluation of the awareness and oomphance.phcnomena. 



. JOliRNAl' ISM CARKFR PRFPARAllON: OJMNU)NS OK 
SELECTED NFWSPVPKR KDMORS VFJ(Sl S MIOSI Oh IIFADS 
OF ACEJ AC(T(U)nF.l) NF.W.S FDI lORIAL JOURNAMSM 
SEQt'FACi^ Older No 8013011 

•Gm>CHS» Haskfii O . Ii) D Oklahomd Statf UHiyrntr}\ 1979 I91pp 

SCQptitf Study. This dissertation identifies ?ind intcrprcLs the mean 
agreement levels a sampla of newspaper editors and joumalisin school , 
admtntsuators displayed for siaienienis pertaitiing to several dinicittions of 
news-editorial jDumalism education lliese dimensions included rcrvfiytd 
venus fjtpec /erf levels of skills of ncws-cdilorial graduates, the vanous roles 
oT journalism education. t)ie organwation of journalism education, arid the 
profcS$M>naJi7-3t*ion of journalism education Hypolhttically. u wa^^ssumed 
thit Editors and Fducators would display significantly dincrent mean 
agreement scores on these dimensions ThcnlifTcrcnccs and similarities 
between the agreement of the sample groups were assumed to be ini|5ortanl 
in the formulation of improved news-editorial jOMmaJism education 

findings and Conclusions Educators and Fditors did indeed vary 
Signifttandy on 46 percent of the items compnsiiig the survey instrument In 
all but three cases, however, the difference wai in.degrec. not in direction 
Educators agreed journalism graduates had had "hands on" experiences 
with electronic newsroom equipment hadadequate*1uiowledge of local 
government, and had had adequate laboratory experience in reporting 
techniques. Edilors.agteed with these propositions On all other issues. 
Educators and Editors were eillier statistically alike or they leaned in the 
svne directidn to slAtisiically different degrees GencraJ conclujiions were 
that these edqcalors and these Editors expected graduates to display 
adequate reporting skills lo successfully perform the ia?;lcs of beginning 
leponcrs and. at the saitic time, have attribute skills and attiludc!r which 
would make it likely Uie> would improve the quality of newspapers in Ihe^ 
public interest. 



edttori using the electronic editing system at iTie Journal wis presented, 
and a series of propositions devf4o|>ed fioiii the model were presented ^ 
six-level model illusiiating c<^py editor decision makii)g identified these ' 
divisions: (1) the original story in hard copy fomi; (2) the video display 
terminal electronic version of the story; (1) the senes of content decisions; 
(4) the edited electronic version of the story; <5) the senes of headline 
dedsioni; and (6) the completed electronic ver^on of the story. The second 
loodel presented insulls the first model iiUo a larger context, and depicts the 
video dist)lay teniiinal decision making cycle when an electronic version of a 
flory proceeds through three sets of evaluwive gates, the copy dcfk riiii, tbe 
copy desk slot, and the t,iews editor A sei les of propositions follow ftom the 
two models 

The data gathered generated a series of conclusions regarding electronk 
editing tasks perfoniicd, decision making, and the impact of technology on 
the editing process ' 



IHE NFWSPAITR l IRM: A ( OMIH 'Il R SlMri A HON 
APPROACH Order No. g009865 

Harffr. Joseph Mr(i\RVFY. Ihr I) The Univmiry ofTe\cisar Austfn, 
1979 336pp Supeivis^ors: I-rncsl Shai])C and Roy Harns 

The pnmar> puiposc of this icscaiih pwject wa.^ to develop and test a 
mathematical iimhIcI of a newspaper financial system ll^e nuxtcl is in the 
fomi of a sencs of cquanons that can generate predicted newspaper 
profit/loss statcnienli from a number of exojicnous \aiiablos of an 
economic and demographic nature 

Data from the newspaper industry was used ui fomiulating the 
equations that make up the model llie key equations to predict circulation 
and advertising linage were derived lhr()Ugh multiple regression analysis. 
The model was used to simulate the profii/h)ss statements for two actual 
newspapers, and the test of the validity of the model was the comparison 
between the predicted and actual profit/loss statements 

This project su^gfsts how the systems approach can be eiiiployed to 
study the newspapernnancial operation The project has theoretical 
implicitions in the opponuniiics to develop and refine newspaper 
maiugement pnnciples aod to study the dynamics of new spaper financial 
systems In addition, ihere are practical applicnlions that are expected to be 
of value to newspaper managers and td educators teaching newspaper 
nrunagemeni For the newspaper manager, the model cajn be used in 
financial plfinning, for example, in simulating the impact of rate changes on 
revenues and expenses For the educator, the model can be used as the basis 
for a newspaper management game and as an illustration of how the systems 
approach applies to ihe^newspapcr financial system. . ' ^ 



THE VIDEO DISPLAY TERMINAL AND THE COPY EDITOR: A 
CASE^ STUDY OF ELECTRONIC EDITING AT THE MILWAUKESf 
JOLIUSAL Order No. 8004039 

Oaiiii)90N, Martin Bruce, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at 
^ Carbomklt, 1979. 263pp Major>rofcssor: Ronald E. Osftian 

This study explored the decisionjnaking of daily newspaper copy editors 
ulin| the video display terminal component of an electronic reporting and 
cdWfit system. The study descriptively analyzes the c!opy dcslw of The 
Mihwukee Journal, through extensive interviewing of all fUTf-time and part- 
timt 4opy editors on the national, st4t<» and metropolitan cbpy desks, and 
throufh content analysis and participant Reld observation. 

Betiiuse the literature in editing, panlculaily in electivnic editing, is 
acant, the siudy atternpted to explore a number jot^ the variables identified in 

etekfqiini ilnd other related editor decision making literature developed 
ftm the beginning of the electronic editing era for U,S. newspapers. The 
Kteriture generated a set of research questions which were used to 
fornnilaiie an extensive stthi^structured interview questionnaire T)ie. 
instiiumcm was administered to 31 copy editors. The literature also led to 
^evtk p aK nt of content categories for analysis of puoli^hed content before 
iMt^HiliOt) of the electronic editing system and after the installation, 

\9l4'U and 197^78. The pivotal dat^ u*as May 24, 1976, the day 
The Iwmft] changed over to its Hendrix reporting and editing system. 
ItiMifeh ibo employed vho t>pes of participant field obser%'ation, in' whieh 
thlTge^rftlt i observed the elearonic editing decision making and editing 
mk fMmpletion on the national desk by three copy editors, and on the 
tnttf^pdlttan desk by a tingle copy editor. Both field observations gathered 
ditidiirint eight-hou r editing shifts. ^ 
* Itie^ttertition was designed to develoQ grounded theory. After data 
O riflllL * theoretical model of the decision making process oT ct^y 
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THE LIMITATIONS' OF INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING: A 
HISTORY 6F the CaSE,OF CERVANTES V. WALSH AND 
time; INC Order No. tOOlM 

HaMIS* Lyle EvEREn, Sr., Ph.P. University <^ Missouri - CofunMa, W7f . 
325pp. Supervisor: Dr. William H. Tall 

Thh ditoerution is a history of the events and incidents sunounding the 
Kbd Gtat of Cervantes v. Walsh and Time, Inch is an examinatkM of th^ 
oicthoda writer Denny Walsh used in his investigative reporting and of thi 
methods the editors vsed in preparing Walsh's itory for publication in the 
29 May 1970 issue of L(/e. The itory alleged that Mayor Alfonso CttvantM 
9f St Louis had ''ties** to organized crime. Cervantes denied the char|ei and 
aued the writer and magazine for S12 million. The court dismissed the else 
00 iMmmary Judgment because the mayor could not prove that Walah 
iiowed reckless dSregard for whether his information was fglse or not That 
Wigion« which was denied reviewed by the United States Supreme Court 
did not evaluate whether Walsh's charges were in fkct true or false.^ 

The study t>egins by examining the press in St Louis and the mavof s 
relationship with the two daily newspapers (h>m the time he took office until 
the mk story was published The background shows that the St Louk ' , 
Gtcbt-Demdcrat, for which Walsh was a reporter undl 1968, and the t&it 
Dispatch han(lled a plethon of news about the mayor and his assodateit 
riiowini the negative as well as the positive side of his political career. After 
^ feview of $ome of the stories and editorials about Cervantes' perftmnmea»'' 
the dteertation turns to an examination of the methods Walsh and the Itfk 
idlton used in handling this story. Mn important aspect of the examinatloil 
it that much of the nutcrial in Walsh's story already had t>een printed in the ' 
St Lxniis dailies. Walsh had offered part of the informadon to the Globe- 
fhmocrat while he was a reporter there. That section, which L\fe printed^ 
allegediy placed the mayor in direct conuct with members of organized * 



diiM. The publisher of the Glob^-Dr.mQcraLirjccicd the iiifonnfttion» 
however, imr olher wnlcr^ could luK corrooontc Walsh's infonnaiion In 
fkt« tome inromiatiort oonUidicted Walshs deuili 

In U)^ deposiuons lalicn by Ccrvaines* auorney for ihc libel suit. Walih 
and ihe edlion were obligated to answer thousands of questions abixit the 
mtthodl uied in preparing the article Cervantes' attorney further had 
iccea to Walsh's background notes and his information gained through 
ttnidentlfled informers for the Federal Dureau of Investigauon IT^is 
bformailon provided a rare and valuable source^ volumes lan$ -ibr ihii 
disaertation T\\t information, gathered under judicial auspices %nih 
atVH^yi for bo<h sides present during th« questioning, gave the researcher 
beta and ins»gb|S thai probably cmild not have been obtained any other 
way. 

The disscrtallorf finds thai Walsh s methods of investigative reporting, 
when evaluated against standards used by other professionals in the field, 
were based on shalO' ground^The magazine editors failed to challenge hii 
interpretaUolis or examine his source^ of information wiih their own eyei 

Tht dUsertaiion also look^ at the ramifications from the slor/ and the 
rcaaiont to il frotn the St Louis community it finds thai while Cervantes* 
political career was damliged by Walshes story, many other factors of yean ^ 
m political office als9 played against him Me sought ^ third tcnii, showed a 
ftrong following, but lost in the priniaij Political veterans from St Louts 
attributed the mayor's loss lo many other elements in addition to the iiory^ 

The dissertation, which also examines the court suit and certain aspects 
of organized cnme. concludes with guidelines for investigative rcporten. 



THE PRESIDENCY AND THE PRESS: JOHN F. KENNEDY^S 
FOREIGN POLICY CRISES AND TICK POUIICS OF 
NEWSPAPER COVERAGE Order No. 8006957 

KmN. MONTAGLfE, Pm D. The Johns Hopkins Univtrsiry.im A%pp 

this study examines the press-presidential relaUonship in a policy 
coAtext and in r.dalion to other categories of influence on newspapers: 
public opinion, inicrc^i groups, politicians, foreign governments and the 
prestige press In conurasi lo much of the previous literature, the press is not 
examined as a homogeneous enuty Newspapers with different resources 
devoted to foreign policy coverage, constituencies, editorial directions and 
relationships to the Kennedy Adminisiralion were examined 

The concept of the dress as a reflective institution .emerged from this 
analysia It was found that the press is reflective because reporters, editon 
and columnists arc affected not only by their professional setting, but alio 
by their political environment In terms of the press'pre$idcr)^ 
relationship, this means that the pressure which the press put Of\ a President 
comes at the result bf reaction to questions raised by other forces in the 
society. The determining facior is thus not so p^tjch wh^er the press 
exercises influence on the President as whether tJvcre ar^Jjqlitical forces^at 
work on an issu^e. 

There ui three reasons the press is a rcflec^ve institution The timinf of 
iisues in the press is dcifcrmined by govenutient. thd domestic politicians 
and Ihe various publics^ith which journalistwuu« deal Which forces are 
' imporUAt varies by newspaper. The press is also reflective due to the fact 
that Journalism is affected by journalistic value judgmeiits. Publishers, 
editon ind columnists of^en take positions for reasons based not so much 
on thfi meritt of an issue as on support for a politician or a party Editorial 
views in newspapers reflecbpublisher biases. Ideological journalistic values 
aiong the llberal-conservative spccuum affect the choice of sources and 
access on the* part of journalists to the White House as to other politicians 
Columnistt turn to sources they agree with more frequently than do 
repofters whose writing is more effected by bcal assignments 

The press is also refleaive because newspapers have to pitch their 
c6veri]|e to their readerships in order to be read. There is variation itmong 
newspapers on three readership oriented dimensipns: There is a popular 
press, an elile esublistvnent oriented press and a Washington-oriented 
pretl These factors also affect newspapers* covepege of news and opinion. 

The tkd that the press is a tefltfctive institution affects the President's 
ablHly to Influence it It mcarts that presidential influence varies according 
to the nature and effectiveness of the other forces in the society which are in 
■ competkioii with him. Politicians are their chief rivals. Interest groups with 
a fimilar partisan appeal or potential forxonf\ict or power may also haSe a 
rimilai influence on the press, afthough this has nolbeen treated in this 
HiHly. Foreign opinion* whether governjpental or private, rtrely represents 
i dMiNcnie to-a Presidcrtt. This^is because, under most circumsunces, 
foreifn vmws are either ignored or uken into account only on a highly ^ 
seteitive bisis. Foreign coverage is focused through a domestic prism. 
'I 
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Pieu siidiogics i^w enhance a rievidont's abililv to iiiflucncr the pi esi 
What fonuiiulcs a ' piH>r sUiiicgv vanes tliiouph umc Trcvs strategies are 
not. howeNci. the sole dcicrminnnu of picsu^cnlial eflcrtt\cnfss wuh the 
press / ^ 

l>espilf siionj? pirsulrnhaf li-.uK iship {u\ ( iims issues l\^ocMStcllationi 
of forces piosoVe an fflcrtisc pnxss'challcn^c lo a Prcsideni 17(e first occurs 
during a jKnod of mdension on a popular ivsuc Jlic PrcMdcm experiences 
pressure froiii within his AdniinisiiaiJi^in. some questioning ffjpm within his 
own part> . and a criliqur funn boih ihc niodciaic biparti%an and 
conservative branches of the political opposiuon as well The second 
constellation of forces is more purely pani%an and involves the exploitation 
by the opposiuon of a r>opular issue dunng an election campaign, aistited 
by an interest group with whicli the public can identif)' ^ • * 



AUTlftlRrry. PHOMISE. and expectation: THE MAOKS 
OF SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS IN AMERICAN POPULAR 
MAGAZINES, 1910-1955 Order No. 8000667 



LA POLLETTE, Marcel Evelyn Chotkowaki, Ph.D. 
UnlVeralty. 1979. 404pp. 



Indiana 



This theala eiounlnea the public image of American Ml- 
•noe wd scientists and the relationship of the mass modia to 
iWrelopment d that Image, through content analysts of non* 
flcUon articles on science published In a stratified random 
sampU (3316 Issues) of eleven Atnerlcan general-contiscit pop- 
ular msfazlnes, 1910-1955. The statistical data show that 
the number of articles increased signlfloantly in the mid- 
19tO's, declined In the l^^O's and, although by the Ut^ IMO's 
and 19Ws the number had again increased, -by 1955 It was 
only two-thirds of the 1926 peak. Thirty percent of all artl* 
eUs discussed biological science; 23%, physics; 1%, ohsm- 
Istry; 7%, astronomy. Of all articles; 62% were oriented to- 
ward latfues; 20%; toward people. Sclentlst« wrote mo«t 
frequeotty about lasues; 28% of all scientist authors wrote 
abodt a aub)ect outside their own training or expertise. In 
the 1990's the percentage of science articles that were blcf rm*- 
phles Increased, then declined through 1955. Most biofraphiea 
described white males, biologists or physicists, and rsMareh*- 
ers In tiniversitles. No biographies of fepoale scientists ap* 
peared In the sample until 1925 (and none between i927«>llM)t 
no female scientist authors, until 1924. Less than ^ of aril- 
cles by scientists were written by females. 
^ Characteristics oi scientists and st^ience that act for and 
against interaction with the hiedla are discussed. Eighteen 
scientists who were both authors of articles and subjects of 
biographies are identified iis ''vialble* in popylar magaslnea ' 
In particular eras; the twelve most prominent science Journal- 
ists In the period are also listed. During the late i930'a and 
early 1640's, when the number of science articlea declined, 
the proportion written by scientists declined and the propor- 
tion by science Journalists rose, while the proportion by other. 
Journalists showed no similar trends. As the oerceotaga of 
scientists rose In the mid-]M40's, the peroenSge of scianoe 
Journalists declined, indicating that a form of replacement 
may have occurred. 

The image of a scientist emphasised an Intellect that set 
him apart from and above the non-sclentlst and atresasd <|ttaU*- 
ties of strength, endurance, patience, perseverance, and un- 
Umltsd energy. The prevalent Image of scientific virtus as 
Ita own reward Implied that soientista tolled for some meta-^ 
physical or altruistic reason rather thaA for economic or 
other motives. In the 1930's and 1940's, the Image of the scl- 
entiat's methods changed f rohi emphasis on action and phyal- 
cal aotlvlty to a more reflective and cerebral Image*. Mmllar 
change. oocurr^ away from accounts of the researcher's daily 
routine and woHc environment and toward analysis of emplrl-> 
eal reasoning, and the theory, construction, or (inpHcatlOM of 
nsw mi^lhods and results. The Steals also Identlfisa lassges of 
the *lsglllmacy' of science, difference batween soisMs 
and tschnology, and the limits of science, and analyaea ImMtss 
common In criticism of sct«ace. 
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In Itl0-1D55, maaa raedU dlscuatlon oi tclMct comblMc) 
•xtfMlir* r#portlii« on lh« actual r«aulla of aolenc«» promtMi 
and pr«dlctlon« that actvnce would cure aiiy social problem, 
and imac«a oi aelentlata aa omniscient, powerfnl. woU-meanbif , 
and heroic, to develot> a climate ol exagRorated expeotatlona 
of wtuit science could do for aikl to society. 



THE FEMININK PRK55S IN KNGl.AND AND FRANCE 1875 
IMO Ordw No. 8(KMW7 

LanoloR. Pamfxa iWl^NCFS Stknt. Ph D Univfrsiry of Massachusetts, 
1979 460pp Director: Professor Michael Wolff 

The years beiwecn 1875 and 1900 saw ihe publication of over 270 
mifAzines for woiBen on either side of the English Channel: a tremendous >^ 
advance on anything which had gone before in this particular section of t^r" 
press and one which paralleled expansion in the industry in general, as 
technotofical advance and'the growth of popular literacy conibihed to 
improve producuvc capaaty, reduce pnces, and increase the potcnuaJ 
audience for cheap literature At the same time, wdhien in both England 
and Fiance were experiencing a broadening of their educational and 
profetiional opportunities, as well as the graduil alleviation of their legai 
and dvil disabilities These changes wefe th#resuh of pressure from a 
growing feminist movement^and from the shifting econoniic and social . 
needs in a period of rapid industfiaiization and urbaniiabon 

This donation seeks to detentiine what factors contril^uted to the 
particular nature and evolution of women's magazines in each country, and 
10 examine the latter for indications of changes in women's roles, life-styles, 
and concerns In p|0icular, it analyzes the extent of ordinary 
women's awareness of feminist issues and their consequent response to the 
movement for female emancipation. 

Similar numbers hid wide disciepandes in the state of the industry, its 
rate of development, and thq nature of the audience for ^omen 's periodicals 
in England and France Despite a growing influx of service features, French^ 
women's magazines remained e^entially fashion-oriented and geared tb the 
heeds of t bourgeoistlientele for most of the period. Produced by smaH 
finfll which were slo^ to adapt to modem publishing techniques, their high 
piioet and general ohenUiion restricted their appeil for a wider au^ienee. 
By contrast^ English magazines were notable for their increasing variety and 
divertlAed appeal. Publishers and advertisers recognized the tremendous 
opminerdal potential of a female audience and sought to exploit it by 
prtNhidng journals geared to the needs and tastes of all classes of womtn. 
The bi| letp forwards came in the 1890*1 when Harmsworth. among others, 
abtndoned the idea that popuUr literature should be "improving" and 
oonoentfated on entertainment and mass sales. 

Over thf yean, the prevalent image of woman in the journals shifted 
ftom that of society qu^en and domestic goddess to professional houtewife 
ind pottntiai'career woman. English niagaiines kept their readers abreast of 
the cvnptiins for women's legal and civic emancipation, and sponsored the 
improvemtnt of their educational and professional opportunities as a maahi 
of prnvidfakt alternative employment for those who did not many. Similar 
agitadon was virtually non-existent in Frtnce outside of feminist jourAkls at, 
ftMrhiitoric reasons, feminism was l^egarded u a "dangerous** doctrine. 
Fqoibty Alio. French middle-class women, living in a more traditional 
lodeiy where their participation in the family business or tnde was not yet 
deliiiKt. end where religion provided an accepuble altemiUve vocation, Mt 
lett dtettitfiiction with their lot than t^eir English counyrpaits. 

tJmpiit « growing awareness of the new possibilities opening up tor 
womtfi, theie were not yet sufficiently attractive in either country to 
outweigh the traditional goals of marriage and a family. Indeed, during thit 
period the domestic ideal intensifled rather than diminished, although it 
now encompassed tiie idea of a capable and confident woman rather than a 
miiiisierlng ingel. By urging their readers to aqrire to higher levels of 
edueatiOQ end dondt^c performance in order to justify their daimi to equal 
iiip«ct and status in the marriage ptrtft'ership, womentf journals 
etteouniged an Idea of domei^c (toniniim which potentially held gretttr 
lewiidt Ibr women tt that time, since it placed the highest value 
wofMA^ltiaditionaJ roles ^nd contribution tb society. 



THE J\PANKSE IMA(;E PRtklMHTi) IN FOVIR U S. DAILIES 
OVER A SWX IT SKVtJ^ VtlAR PERIOD (1905 1972) 

^Mf r No- 1006639 

IM. SanG'Chui , PmI) UrttvrrsiO'oJ^ffnnrW(o,lW 220pp. 

This (tudy has attempted to examine a historical du^pute on tne 
American image of relations with Jap4ii in a loiigitudmal and syistcnuitic 
way Historians have pondered the image of relations betweenytwo . 
countries; these studies have been mostly dcscnpiivcand iniuilive. not 
empirical No inlenl was made to lower the wcig^rof thc,s< piece*, but the 
purpose was lo piove the hisioncal piognoscs \ 

Based on the histoncal prugnoscf. and Die hieraluie on the flow of 
international news, four hypt)i)ieses were made: (1) the aiiuxjnt of preai 
coverage will n!;e as tension and conflict mount the higher conflia is. the 
more news display will be; (7) the uiiagcs of certain issues will bt related to 
\^ region; the West Coast press will differently react to racial and immigration 
di^iute than the press elsewhere; (3) i)ie press will react to. rather than 
lead, movements; issues of conflict between twocounurics would have 
altered the likely images In this regard, irnages like a miliury threat or a 
yellow peril, once potent, will be outwon by economic or pdlitical points 
later on; and (4) the pair of images -faviWable and unfavorable^-wUl be 
related to the amount of news coverage; in overall, the favorable newt will 
be outpaced by the unfavopible newt 

Methodology was content analysis of the selected newspapers Three 
factors^-region. circulation, and prestije -was the base for selectioa The 
newspapers were the New York Times, the Chicago Daily Newt, the Los 
^ Angeles Tunes, ind the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Twenty years were chosen for analysis out of the sixty-seven year study 
^ period-a historical weight and/or a point of dispute merited the bate. 

Following the construct<fd week procedure, twenty-eight days were chosen 
^ from each year-iso dates of analysts totaled 560 (28x20>. 

Not to miss any significant event, this study also included dates of that 
ev^nU and analyzed a date before and a date after (he occurrence of that 
event as well as the date of its occurrence. A total of fifty two signiAcant 
events were chosen to constitute 156 days for analysis (5^3). 

The results tended to back the hypotheses. A look of the yearly atttniioe 
proved the first hypothesis-- whenever there is great conflict,' there wUI be • 
' big newt The years that drew more than an average of five percent showed: 

1505 (5%). 1937 (9%), 1940 (7%). 1941 (22%), 1943 (6%). 1945 (21%). ind 
^ 1960(51^) The year of •'Nixon shocks" (1971) was 4 percent / 

The proportions of coverage by categorical subjects likely turned out in 
order of magnitude of the conflict -defense/war (48%). foreign relations 
(26%X government/politics (9%), immigration/race (8%), 
economics/bnsiness (7%), socio cultural (1%). accident/disaster (1%), and 
science/education (less than 1%). 

When the press coverage. was identified by individual ncwspapeii two 
traits turned out: (1) military /war and foreign relations remain^ cbhstant 
tn order, but government/politics and economics/business changed aUghtly 
in order; (2) two West Coast newspapers gave jnorc coverage on, and more 
pe|ative reaction to. immigration/race than two other jicwspapers 
r elsewhere. The coverage of this subject by two West Coast nev^*spapen * 
ranked the third each; while its rank of two other nev^papers marked the 
IMUieach. f 

The proportions of immigration/race likewise have diflfered: th Saii^ » 
Frandico Chronicle (13%), the Los Angeles Times (11%), the New, fork ^ 
Times (4%). and the Chitago Daily News (4%) This seemed to sup ^ the 
aecond hypothesis that immigraiion>^ce would be related to regioiL 

The categorical subjects broken aown by periods, the third h>iK»theda 
was partially proved: immigration/race and defense/wtr subjectg. as 
hypotheiiaed. were clustered before and during World War 11. but 
tconomics/business and government/politics, against hypothesis, tended to 
q^read across pcrio4s^ 

A directional look backed the fourth hypothesis: the kind of oetedve 
tone outran the positive trait-the negative news (50%). po${i&ve (14%), and 
neuir«l(36%) 
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BENJAMIN PtRIl Y FHK)KK OF IIIK BOSTON JOURNAL: HIS 
LIFE A^^> TlMF.S AS A \VASIIIN(;rON CORRt:SPaM)KN l\ 
1150' IM7 Order No. 8006M9 

McKwihU. Jostrn PAtRKK. Ph D Vntvfrufy of Minnesota. 1979 207pp 

Thb it a study of a pronnncnt 19Ui century Washington conc5|>ondent 
Bcnjai^in Pcrlcy Poorc (1820 1887), which ^ocu^cs on lyts career from ihe 
Mentcan War period Co the laic 1880s For nciTl> forty years Pooic's artKlei 
on political, nuhury and social affairs in Waf;hingion appeared in variouf 
newipapen and maga/mes For nearly thirty years he was the 
* oorrespondeni of the Boston Journa!, a leading Repubhcaii newspaper. 

By the end of his career Poore was recogniied as the dean of 
Washington correspondents and as on^of the city's most iiffluential 
journalists. His career embraced a period in which Washington reporting 
evolved from an informal system of leiter-wiiters to the beginning of the 
(brmal, instituuonahzcd system of today lliercfore. |his study also 
examines the changing press govetnmcnt relationship dunng his career 
Poofe was one of the first regular Washington correspondents to gain a 
national i^cputauon. lie began his career when government pauonage of the 
p^mand the influence of the Washington administration newspapers were 
declining WWi this dcchne. the role of the Washington conespondent 
Increased in importance Poore wasli recognized loader among other 
correspondents and was at the forefront of the changing press government 
relationship. 

The lilerature of journalism histor>' has t>cen dominated by studies of 
institutions, i e . individual newspapers, magaiines and agcnaes, and by 
biographies of editors and publishei^ lliis view of history "from the top 

dpwo" has Aiade a valuably but one-sided, contribution to our 
understAnding.of the developmen^of American mass commumcabons. An 
attempils made here to invert this view and examine change over time 
"from Ihe bottom up." le. ftom the level of the individual reporter. It tf 
generally accepted that the Penny Press of the 18308 replaced partisan, 
political journalism with a more objective, politically independent 
joumaliflit The findings here di$sent somewhat from that position and 
Qiiesdo^ the current undersunding of "independent Journalism" after llio 
the P^ny Press brought higher circulations and advertising revenues that ^ 
OMipM With the demise of government patronage, made the press 
ftnajH^aJly independent of political parties. But this study Aiggesu that, on 
the whole, the press remained close ideologically to political parties, 

Poiilical newspapers and journalists seemed to be the rule rather than 
the exception during Poore's time. The Journal was ap unswerving 
supporter of the Republican party and Poore was a loyal party member. He 
Mi it his duty tp write about daily events from the conviction of his 
Ref^bltcan pnnci^lcs. F\inherTnore. for nearly thirty years he was a derk of 
several Congressional cotfunittees and a compiler and editor of government 
pgblicAions In this way he c6uld supplement his newspaper salary, but it 
dfo gave him an inride view of government He knew most of the 
PrctidenU and leading politicians of his time and was intimate with several 
paitlpilaHy Charles Sumner. Such activity today would raise questions 
Iboul Poore's objectivity, but in the 19th century that tenn meant 
aomethint other than what it means today. It is unfair to judge jdiAnatisu of 
that time by today's standards. What Poore did was not uncommon. He 
ttands out because few others had a career as long or as distinguished at hit. 
Hit reputation was built upon his proximity tQ politics and he was respected 
because he understood "men and measures.** 
f Poor^lio wrote several biographies and works of fiction as well as 
maftzinewticles on topics as diverse as agriculture and autograph 
colleQtint. Me seized in the diplomatic corps and was an iihtiquarian, an 
amatetir architect and printer, and a popular speaker His best remembered 
book it PiHry's Reminiscendes't^Sixry Years fn the National Metwpotis 
published in 1886. 



SIEORETICAL CHANGE AND NEWSPAPER CON^FENT: THE 
OCESAN PRESS AND VATICAN II Order No.,80l3!S^2 

K/|^UK>N. Dennis John. Ph.D. Syracuse University, 1979. 175pp. 

For the Catholic church, the m^or wligious event of the twentieth , 
^ tentury was the Second Vaticai^DCounai and the momentous changes in 
theology ami practice which tht'txHincil's def rees initiated. For the dioeeiart' 
prett in the United Sutes. thi; Vatican Council brought a^out a change in 
the theory of the diocesan press no less significant than the evolution of 
fttaedom of the press from govemment^cbntrol which occurred in 
aevetiteenth century England 

Uilna a random sample of thirty English language, United States. 
Roman Catholic diocesan newspapers and a single ^sue from each piper f^r 
the ten week of March in 1958. 1965 and 1973. a content analysis wu 
Q lucttd^ discover^y possible, sig^ifitant thanges in dioceslif preai 
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content frcMii ilic pcnods bcfcMC. dunnjj aiul bHcf ihe Sixcuid Vatican 
Council M;u()r caicgoricf. eniploycd in Uic comeiil analysis were 
intraorganiMliorial. inlCKUgnnwniiona) aDcl cuiriioigani/iilional ne^*$ and 
opinion News and opinion Muiirrs were alM^ analv/ed 

Stmie of ihc ir^iilt.v of ilic a^^;l)VM^ i(H>k llic (oiin of anv\vci\ lo the 
following qviemons 

How has the diw csan pi ess icspondcd to Ihc i haligc of iheoty initiated 
by th^ counciP Ihc d>0(csaii press has icspondcd by vigiiificmlly changing 
the proportion of news lo o()inu)n presented in its columns, ( hanging from a 
seven to three piopoition bcfoic the rounol to- a six to four pioportion after * 
the council 

Has the (hocesan piess mcicascil its news covci^ge to meet the increased ^ 
need for infonnation'' l*hr dl^a^vl^ piess has decreased the amount of newt 
in the average week's issue 

Has the diocesan press broadened its expiession of opinion'^ The 
diocesan picf^v has definitely biiwdcned its expression of opinion, utilixing j 
new sources of cxMnment and extending aminient into new topic categories 

Has there been a change in diocesan press content commensurate with I 
the change in picsj: tlieory*^ On the larger scale, the changes do reflect'tht 
mj^or dinciences initiated by the council, but on the smaller scale. if\ the 
more detniled caiegor)es and suhcatcgoHcs. such as enimcnism. race and 
govemm^ni. only ih^ conient in ihe« few. jui^t mentioned category 
changed signifuantly. causing the observed changes already alluded toon 
thf mi^or category level 

lil^ei {significant changes took place in the increased use of The Religiout 
News Ser>'ice, lellers-to thceditor and syndicated columnists ' 



THB TRAINING OF SCIENCE NEWS RFPORTERS 

Order No. 8009321 
MrpRs. JRooPK AiJ J;JtJ. Fn D The Ohio State University, 1979 Mlpp. 
Adviser: Professor I ICeilh Tyler 

Training science news reponors is a new field, with f^ current itandardi 
and little discussiop of practices ahd policies in itie literature. This study 
represents aniaiiAinpt to identify pnnsiples which may be used in the 
training of 5;aence news reporters and identify competencies that all ^'good** 
Science reponers should possess. 

In thisstudy an attcYfipt was made to detennine the current quality and 
quantity of science news in the media, whether more well qualified acienct 
and medical news reporters were needed^, ^nd. if. so, how Sijch reporters 
might be best educated or travned and who should train them The study 
was composed pnmarily o^ two stages. 

In (he first s^^c. it was determined that the quality and quantity of 
science news coverage could be impr6ved ahd increased. A mail survey of 
34 science writers. 33 scientists and medical researchers, and 33 newspaper 
editors and their broadcast counterparts Vas used to learn these groups' 
ideaa concerning such coverage Newspapers, magazines and broadeasting 
staffs Who sought out science news information and covered it thoroughly 
generally.were thought to have the best coverage. The science magaiinet 
such as Scientific American and Science News had the best uich coverege. 
followed by Newsweek and Time, then the other media The first stage 
respondents though that expenenced science news reporters were the best 

persons to cover science news stones, rather than general assigipnent 1 

repofters. They also said that more science news reporters and editors were 
needed in the broadcast and prhii media. 

In the spcond stage, rccommenditions about how to train or educate 
• science news reporters were made, who should^Vr^in them, and what 
competencies the poicnUal sacnce news report<!(rs and their icachen should 
possess. A mail survey of 100 ranclomly-selecied science wnters. 100 
similarly*selccted journalism educators. 100 scientists or medical 
researchers, and 100 newspaper editors was used to learn the , 
recommendations from these variou!^ concerned occupational groupi 
Respondents generally favored a broad libei^ arts educatitm with an 
emphasis on physical science and writing courses i n collegi. prior work 
experie^ke as a reporter and possibly a labolatory researcher, apd contacts 
with working Science reporters including on'the-jpb training, workshops, 
apprenticeships and internships, among others. Competencies thai the 
potential science reporters should possess centere^d on wri^ng well and 
clearly for a "mass" audience, preparing for and conducting interviews well, 
and having a good background knowledge of the subjea matteft. 
Competencies for teachers of potential science reporters generally panlle^d 
those suggested for the sciena reporters, plu^ special interpersoruu skitbr 
and abilities. Experienced anti/or specially trained science new$ nporten. 
science news editors* and college journalism instructors were consider^ the 
*'best** tochers of science new$ reporting and writing. The respondents 
genemlly favdVed formal college training in science news^rtportini tiyi ^ 
joumaHim reporting courses, plus an apprenticeship or internship if 



poisibte. Internships or apprenticeships should last Trocn 3 to 12 months, 
and Icknce rtporting workshops fVom one to (out weeks 

Principles reflcctin| th^ above fbdings were identified along with related 
competencies aiidt)i|>enencw h) addition a curnculum model was 
developed Uui*would help train a science news rcpoitet Vht model's 
propofed saence writing courses could be included as pan ofa journalivn 
datr^ course of siudy at a college or university and labelled a "soence 
wtUbm emphasis " The course of study so described coyld be used at both 
the undergradiiate and graduate levels with beneficial results 



NATIONAL SURVEY OF DESIRABIJ! FDDCATIONAL 
PREPARATION FOR ASPIRING NEWSPAPER RU^ORTHIS 

Order No. 800861? 

PajuuSH. Fred Stanford. Ph D The Florida State Univrrsiry, 1979 
101pp. M^or Professor: Maurice L Utton 

Thb study sought to determine what the mo^ desirable eduqational 
prepai^tk>n at the college level hi an aspiring newspa|>er reporter should , 
be. • 

Two groups that were thought to have specud qualifications to address 
this Qvesbon were selected, Jhesi groups werev designated "Users" and 
"Soctcly." The Users group was cotftprised of two subgroups, the Managing 
Editor group and the CUy Editor group, chosen (torn a scientifically selected 
national sainple of daily newspapers, each subgroup sample being 
approKiipately one-tenihof the Mpulation, The Soaety group was 
oompoced of Chiefs of Police or other police personnel in their conunand 
\ who the chiefs thou^t had the; most rCgjalai official oonuct with newspaper 
rcporteri. The Society gr^up was chosen by icicciing one-half of those . 
governmental unius to which the Managing Editor mail questionnaires were 
iddrtsttd. and onb-half to which tlie City Editor mail qucsuonnaues were* 
addrtta«L ( 

Th« most important question i^kcd of the respondents concerned the 
cuniculum of the junior and senior year of college It was: "Please indicate 
. . the percentage of courses by Subjea area that you believe should bt taken 
by an aq)iring newspaper reporter." Three schemM for analyzing responses 
were deviaed v(ith the, most realistic closely approJIinating the jjerccntefe of 
jOumAhsm coursies recommended forajounialism m^^rby the 
aocreditttion agency, the. American Council on Education for Journalism 
(ACEJ^. This scheme had two categpries. "Less than 22 percent" journalism 
CQurMS and "22 percent or more" journalism courses An overwhelming 
number of respondents in both groups-91.7 percent of the Users group and 
9S.2 percent of the Society group- indicated that an aspiring newspaper 
fepK)riec Aouldtake at least 22 percent journalism courrjes during the junior 
and senior yean 

Other important findings of the study were: (1) No meaqingM 
statistltilly signiftcaot difference on key curriculum questions between the 
two fubfroups of the Users group (2) A belief by both groups that- 
; ; attendance at an institution of higher learning by an aspiring newspaper ^ 
reporter is at least dcsirable-'97.9 percent of the Users and 95.5 percent of 
ike Society group. Almost 53 percent of the Users group indicated they 
believed it necessary and alrrjost 50 percent of the Socilkgroup indicated 
Hkewiae. (J) Both the Users and Society groups were g Imbst completely In 
fcvor of the curriculum of the first two years of college for an aspirhig 
Mwgpaper reporter being overwh^ilmingly liberal arts. (4) An estimated 70 
pteoent of new^aper reporters hired within the last three years held at lean 
bedielor'l degrees at the time of hiring (5) Over half the respondents Irf 
ih troups were not cognixant of cuhentnewspaper reporting prograina at 
J jHpior and^{|enior level advocated by the Anitfrican Council oir 
(lupitioa for Journalism. ((Q Respoi[ident5 were predominantly well- 
atedi middle-aged males. More titan half of the Users group worked for 
\pm with a daily circulation of 20.000 or less More than helf of the 
^ group held the Utlc of "Chief ofJPolice," and most were employed 
r or town with a population of $0,000 or less. 
\ project was deemed^iipportant not only because it added evidence 
to a Idpf^standlng debate in^the journalism world, but also because it 

I the age-old controversy^of the most a|9>ropriate higher education 
idJvidyal. ^ ' _ , 



A COMPARISON OF I MF I^HODIK I ION ( OS I^ OF (X>LLEGE 
N^NVSPAPFRS Order No. 8003597 

RaOULSKY. I Hank Akdri w. I'd I) Oklahoma State Univentty, 1979 
109pp 

Scope of Study Il^e puiposc of this sludy was io examine the,differencet 
of college newspapers m their operaimg and management procedures The 
study has compaied cotnposiuon and pnntiiig cosu of newspapers printed 
off'Campua cofnmeiciairy lo newspapers pnnied by school owned 
equipment lo newspapers published by stuUent-newspaper-owned 
equipment Tlie siudy has also provided opinions of news^iaper 
admmuirators ni regard lo the problems of cost, the purchasing of 
equipment and (he hmng of qualiAed personnel lo operate the equipment 
College newspaper advisers from 217 schools were queried as to their 
compositjon costs and phnung costs It was anticipated that the infoniiation 
would provide the most economical way of publishing theicamput 
newmper' 

Findings and Conclusions Results of the study revealed that ooltege 
newspapers using studeni-newspaper owned composition equipment 
operate with lower per page composition costs than college newipepen 
using school owncd or ofT-cainpus commercial equipment Adviaert^ 
attributed lower costs for composition due to student employment 

Of the newspapers responding to the survey, only 75 of the 217 achoob 
reported studenl-newspaper-owned faalities for composing the newapaper 
and 10 of the 217 schools reported newspaper-owned presses for printing 
the newspaper Cost was the prohibitive factor for the purchasing of 
equipment for most colleges However, many advisers were optimistic and 
we.re making plans to purchase phototypeseuir^g equipment 



MAGALINTS IN AMERICAN CULTURE: AN ANTHOLOGY 

Order No. 1000041 

Schmidt. Dorothy <Dorey). Ph D. Bowling Green S^taie Uniwtlty, 1979. 
525pp Advisers: Ray B. Bjowne. Alma J Payne 

This collection of previously uripubh^ed articles was solicited, choatn. 
copy edited, and arranged to depict the interaction of American mima\tM 
and the American people in the years 189(M950. The mi^jor essttf uaea a 
hi«tor)calnechnological perspective to (race developments in An^iridui 
magazinea which resulted from new technologies, especially pulp paper 
proeenet. photo engraving, and offset prindpr with subsequent <mngb^ 
relationthips between periodicals and the pubuc. The primary pon'oee w 
the anthology is to present American magazines as both mirron ah4 
nrK>lden of American society. 

The essays are fTresented in five sections. Section One indudeglthe 
Schmidt etsay. "Magazines. T^nology. and American Culture** ind "An 
Economic Perspective on FomiUla in Popular Culture" by David Paul 
i Nord Section Two included "The Germ Threat as Seen in Magixiot 
Artkka, 1890- 1920" by Andrew McCUry. "Women for War Work: The 
OWI and Magazines in WW 11" by Maureen Honey, and "The Mamltoegi 
Ethoi in Modern America" by David O. Pugh. Section Three conteing "WW 
Rof en* 'tetters to his President'" by Peter C. Rollins. *'Ufit% View of 
Victoria. 1883 1901" by Patricia Marks, and "Anglo-American Conflict in 
the Popular Media during the 1920s*' by David Richards. 

Section Four has "The Writer and his Middle-Class Audience: Ftank 
NorTti** by Robert A. Morace. "Sentimenul Short Fiction by Women In 
Leslie's Popular Monthl/'hy Donr^ Casclla-Kem. "The Brandywinf 
Sdiool and Magazine Illustration*' by James J. Best» and "Harris Mertoci 
Lyoii*! Short Stories" by Thomas Rees. Section Five offers ^Commmmy 
and the American Jewish Experience" by Milton S. KaU. "The American 
Wdman Suffrage Press" by Lyon Masel Walters, and "The History of 
Qiarlton Press and Its Song Lyric Periodicals" by Mary SlezaL 
i A Selected Bibliography for the study Of magazines In American Cu<jture 
is included. 
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.THE CHICAGO STYI.E OF JOURNALISM Order No. 8009170^ 
.^'•ms. Norman Howard, Pm D. Un(y€nity of ttUnois at Urbana- 

Tha thesis is a history of a style of journalism as it devaloped in Chicago 
durinf the 1890s tttd bcfond Style is defined as the exprtssion of idenb^ 
through meiningfiji symbolic and dramatic aoUons which sei\e as 
' oonuinery for the ideals of a way of life A particular set of journalists 
workinf in Chicago found a/chlotic, industrial, urban world emergiag 
around them and tried to capture and express Iheir^eelings about it in their 
rtpofU This "Chicago style" expressed their own developing MentiDes. 
th^irattitudciv^bout the world and tl>eir jobs, and their sense of sutus. ^ 

nie Chicago style'urban reporter in the 1890s was cynical, tough, literlte 
and sentimental, Sentimftitalism for the downtrodden merged wiih a 
cynicism toward crime and tragedy. In their soittal institutions tbey 

Sroclaimed their identities as big dty reporten. adopted realism as i guiding 
teraiy light, and formed self-conscious bonds With fellow workers. 
. Biognphies of three Chicago reporters. Opie Read, George Ade. aqd / 
Ben Hecht, and a profile of one of their social institutions, the Whitechapel 
Oub. are the core of this essaf 

Opie Read ^ame to Chicago at the peak of his career as a reporter and 
humohsi in Arkansas. He was a literary rcponei who had mastbred a form 
of sketch writing that was very common to his age but rare in our own He . « 
represents r^oun^ation for the ideal of literature which was common to the 
Piicagosiyle; but he is also a benchmark against which tomeasur? the . 
chani^f the era. As a romantic and self-^declared Southern gentleman^ 
Read filled to adapt to,the changing conditions of Chicago journalism 

George Ade was one of the earlier columnists and embodied many of 
the ideals of the Chicago Uyle. He was, like Read, a sketch writer but he 
aocommodated the new conditions arising in journalism, especially the 
growing concern with factuality in news. His stories of the cultund worlds of 
Chicago w^re segregated in the newspaper as polumns, where they were safe 
from the assaults of copy editors and could not ^ misinterpreted as purely 
**infonnational" material. 

Ade. Read and some forty other journalists of the 1890s were members 
of the Whitechapel Qub of Chicago, a Bohemian, macabre, irreverent 
lodcty which served as a school for initating reporters into the Chicago 
style. Within the confines of the Whitechapel Qub. reporters adopted 
rodism as a literary ideal, and hardened cynicism as an outlook, while 
staking out an exclusive arena of status for Chicago style reporting. . 

The Chicago style has )>ecome a persistent identity or attitude among 
modem urban reporters. While it is ceruinly not thfronly style among 
newspaper writers, it has clear t^epre^entatives in the twentieth century. Ben 
Hecht was one literate reporter who in the 1920s was a ronsdous 
efl(ibodiment of the type. Hecht combined localism, cynicism and imniUnity 
to the gore of crimp reporting with the sensitivity ofa literate and articulaie 
observer. In the age of objectivity and scientific reporting styles, however, 
Hecht's work was even more isolated than George Ade's. 



THE WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE PRESS, 1850- 1900: A CULTURAL 
ANALYSIS, ; - Order No. 8009181 

StlfilNBt, Unda Claire, Ph.D. University of Illinois at Urbano-Champaign, 
19J9. 380pj>. 

This dissertation examines a number of woman's suffrage periodicals 
published \n the United Sutes between 1850 and 1900. The analysis uiet a 
cultural I4>p roach to communications. That is, these periodicals are regv'ded 
as the arenas in which groups of middle class women cr<^ted and celebrated 
new definition^ of womanhood and new styles of hfe f<kr themselves and 
which would restore to their lives a sense of dignity and significance. 

The periodicals also provided arenas in which various groups of 
' fuffragiitt could argue /or the legitimacy of these new styles of life. Injvcx. 
the perifiiticals reveal that what was at stake for suffragists was the status and 
prestige ^their nascent styles: suffrage was a key issue because - 
tnfkani^iiiement wasiaken as the symbol that these styles had won 
enhaneediutus and honor. ' ^ k 

This ditterution distinguishes lumong several competing versions of the 
7iiew woman" as these emerged in the nineteenth century. It emphasize! the 
-lentiblt woman" whocame to life in-7%e L/fyand The Una) the "strong- 
mindtd woman" whose values and sundards were dramatized in The 
JlfMrfWltoii The New Northwest, and Th( Naiiond Citizen and Ballot Bpx[ 

the ""mponsible woman" celebrated in The Woi^n*s Journal ind The jt 
Mtw Yeik) Woi;nan 's Advocate. Toward the end of the nineteenth cemury ^ 
me ff^amM^iourmi/ turned increasingly to a more "modenrwoman." 
'Soime attention is also paid td4(^e lesser known and less widely distributed 
MffiBie periodicals. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PRINFING K.N TftFPIft.NKUR 

- Or^er No. 8004573 
. Summers. Norma Sharon, Ph D Tf^ Vmveniry q/* Alabama. 1979. 

333pp ' / . . • 

The objective of this itud/ is to exknline Brnjanim Fra;ikhn*s i^ctivit^ef 
and contributions as a printer m the broadest scn!^. that is, within the 
context that pnnicrs of the pcnod understood and practiced their craft. 
Franklin's career spanned most of the eighteenth century, and he more than 
any of his cohtcmporaries dommaied the Bntish Amencan pnntfng 
industry He coiWnued-to be an important factdr long after he ceaied activt 
invoivemtnt m lire trade The widespread imitation of his numerous 
publications. pijiiCularly the Pennsylvania Gazette the FoorRkhard 
Alntanacks, was ^reflection of his influence His t^nuepreneurial activities 
promoted the develgpinent Df new printing offices, bookstore^ paper mill, 
and ink factones For these and othef businesses, he served as a vital source 
of credit and is the distributor and market for essenual supplies. 

Frankhn's pr&nary contributign to Amencan journalism lay in his ability 
\to popularize trendy already the vogue m England. When he opei^d the 
mladelphia office, most American readers were very unsophisticated. He 
made the press serve a need for political ariQ commercial information, but 
he also had a larger vision of it as a mediu m to educate and enltghttn the 
geifieral public While his style of journalism was basically a low proAk 
oondlialory approach laced with humor, he seriously sought to mold pubHe 
q)ink>n. His pbpularity and firuncial success /Prompted other prime n.10 
adopt his strictly American homespun style 

Franklin^ journalistic style and enuepreneurial activities w^t the basis 
of his influence on the Briti^ American printing uade. Through the f6rte 
of His own personality, he determined the general pattern the British 
American press would follow and motivated the expansion of printing and ^ 
related trades. , , 



THE IMAGE OF IR.\N IN THE NEW YORK JtMES^. A 
CO>ni:NT ANALYSIS Order No, WWi43 

Tadayon, Mohamad, Ed.D. Columbia University Teachers Gollete. 1979. 
112pp. Sponsor: Profc^r Louis Forsdale 

This is a study of the treatment and coverage of Iran by The New York • 
Y/fn« in a tjme period covcnng 1971 through 1976. The "image" of Iran, 
and its variations and trends, is determined from a compilation of salient 
facts and features about Iran through an analysis of a representative samptt 
of all news reports, stories, commentaries, and letters to the editor, printed 
by TheNiw York Times during the said period. 

There are two secondary research questions which the study atXcmpa to 
answer. The first question seeks to detennine an index 6f the probtbimy of 
political upheaval in Iran, subsequent to 1976. based on the perfbmied 
content analysis. The second question seeks to assess the effects of the 1973* 
74 oil Cfisis, brought about by vast OPEC oil price increases, on the 
treatment and coverage of Iran in The New York Times. 

The principal method of inve^gation in this study ia contdit analysis. A 
set of 72 subject-matter categories are developed, tested for reliabilHy. and 
applied to a sample of all Iran-related items whidi appeared in The New 
York TYmis during the peribd of interest In addition, an index ofattanttoo 
Udeveloped. to pleasure variations in the prominence of display glvtn Inn* 
related items, and attention scores for all sample items are determined* 

The resulting raw data, consisting qf category frequencies and Item * 
atuntion acorei. are reported in their entirety. The raw data are then 
subjecud to sutistical analyses and the results tested for sutistiod 
rigniflcanoe when appropriate. Based jn sutistically significant finoQMncy 
relationships, the most prominent elements of the image of Iran ait 
detenmined to be the oil income, arms purchases, repression, military* 
tndui^ial build up. tensions betwen the Shah and the U.S. military- 
industrial establishment and the Iranian government's modemiiint 
profrims, in that order. Probability of political upheaval is indicate 
through statistical analyses of portrayal of the Shih in which his lisinf 
difllculttes and unpopularity are demonstrated The oil crisis of 1973*74 ii 
Acmn to have resulted in expanded coverage ofjran. particulaily in mittifl. 
dealing with oil and arms purchases. This expansion, however.^ shown lo 
havt resulted in no significant difference between attention ^re meaM for 
periodabefore and after the oil crisil 

Hnally. a discussion is offered ^f some unexpected results, such as lha 
U.SrShah ^ggisions or the virtual absence of report\jig on religious 
Opposition in view of the 77-79 uprisings, and an evaluation of the 
methorfoiogy ts given as well as some suggestions for further Study. 
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THE LIFE, WORK, AND HMES OF WALTER DURANIY, 
MOSCOW CORRFSPONDENT FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
1921- W41 ^ 

Taylor. Saii y. Pt^ D Southern Illinois University of Carbomiali, 1980 
Mi^jor Professor. Gcor|c Brown 

Because of a tendency xo shield -his personal life rrom public 
consideration. Wilier Duranty. Moscow CorrcspondeiU for the New York 
Times from 1921 until 1941. has been invested by criucs and proponents 
alike with mvihological dimensions which obscure an objecove evaluation 
of his ptace in Ameriqin journalism history The aim of this study is iq 
correct existing extrroiisl views found in tht pOjjplar ami the academic 
literature concerning Duranty *s life and wprk In spite of his personal 
flamboyance and amoralky. and in spite of his position as a symbol of the 
aniagonism between the Sosnet Union and the West, Duraniy's 
contributions to the field of foreign correspiindence make him one of the 
most unponant figures in journalism history during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

An examination of Duranty's Mrly yeare and j^ucation providi^ a basis 
for understanding his style of writing and his repOrtohal atntude toWd 
events occximng m the Soviet Union in the 1920s and 1930s His years as a 
AnigfUng young whter of fiction, from 1907 until 191). led (o m 
unorthodox lifestyle which contributed greatly to his tendency to sustain a 
detached po6c of amusement toward the pohtical events later unfolding in 
tt)c Soviet Union, and i6 view y^tematiori)!! occurrences from a position of 
disia^ice. that is, from a stance best described as politically amoral 

E)Uranty*s rise to prominence as a foreign correspondent and his 
repuUtion as the reigning Moscow social host climaxed with' his receipt of a 
ISilitzer Priic in 1933 for his rcporuge of the Soviei Five Year Plan With 
the Great Depression which had visited the world's capitalist counuies 
serving u a foil. Duranty's reportage gained him a more influential rOle in 
t)ie West, and he achieved a celebrity Status enjoyed by few foreign 
cortfspond^nts His prominence in reporting; his connection with the Ntw 
York Timts, his long tenure in the Soviet Uniort combined to lay him open 
to charges of being |he linchpin in the cover-up of the 1932- W33 faminf^in 
the Sovi^fi Union. However, this study suggesu that most of me accusations 
^^ainst Duranty as the instigator of soch a cover-up are based more upon 
innuendo about liis personal life than upon factual evidence. Nevertheless. 
Durtoty's reportage of the famine was less than adequate, and it marks the 
, beginning of his decHne as a first-rate foreign corrcspoi\dent 

Although he continued to reap accolades in the West as an expert on 
Soviet iffkirs. his reporting of events in the USSR became lesii factual and 
more gpeculatory Thus by the period of 'the show uials" and the purges in 
the Soviet Union, 193fr 1939. his expertise was decVcasing. and his fanciful 
Ayle and theoretical assumptions appear grossly inadequate, especially 
when contrasted with the seriousne^ of these events. 

CXiranty'S decline as an authority on the Soviet Union and his eventual 
ffistmt from journalism can be related to his growing unfamiliarity with 
cventf abroad and his continued reliance upon an outmoded reporting style 
as jouraalistk trends became more streamlined. This study disenungles 
biogrmphiol fact from legend and explains ho^ his unorthodo7( reportage 
aeated the continuing controversy surrounding his career. 



SLXISM IN CHlLDREINrS MAGAZINES Order No, 800767* 

.Tit»cm.SYLVtA-LEE, Ed.D. University of PennsytvQniaA919, 2'40pp. 
Supervisor: Dr. Norma B. Kahn , / 

Sexism-discrimination based on g^ndcr-is clearly unfair to bo(h males 
and females because it limits sharply the range of behavior and emotional 
cxprenion for both sexes, ittieprives males and females of theirlull 
development by defining the characteristics Chat they must and must not 
develop, it consuains members of both sexes from giving free reign to thtit 
hopeSv dreams and ambitions, and it keeps many of them from relaxing their 
tmepocendal/ 

Ttit purpose of this study was to determine, by content analysis, whether 
itxisn was present in a representative sample of children's magazines 
published in the United States. To do this, it was neces^ to determine 
UHUcatOiy of sexism in the magazines and to develop an instrument to 
nomrd and measure them. " ^ 

Ttt#1ndicators of sexism^decided upon after a lengthy survey pf the 
Httiatuft were the: (a) proportion of male and fernale characters in the 
SUMfiat, (b) number and/or type of occupations for males and females^ 
(e) behavior/social roles of males and females, (d) personality 
chtfticttristics of males and females, and (e) attitude to^Vard males and 
Ibnakitxpressed in the stories! 

O ' .... 
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A measuring insiiiiincni. based on the five iiuluators of sexism, was 
\ developed for use in coding the m;iga/inc's I our re iMbihly studies, 
conducted e^idi time by thicc female grndiialc students including the 
' uivestigator were conducted to test the inMnnnml Althixigh all of the 
variables weir not icIuiMc. nuHjj^h wcic sulTicinnly ichahir to continue 

The sample ulcd in ilic study Included 719 diaiacicis in 130 stones in 33 
issues of 11 popular children's niaga/mcs selected on the basis of (a) their 
content- consisting laigcly pf naliative stones'contaimng Action of peopft, 
animals and/ui penonifiedyhaiacteis. (b) ilic age of the audience for which 
they were intended including, but nor limited to. ages three to twelve, and 
(c) their circulation figurf5,Maga7ines with the highest arculation Agures 
were seleacd Mfaiuse liicy weie consulcicd to be thoie with the greatest 
impaa on children by virtue of their presumably larger audience 

Data were collcrlcd with use of the inslruAicnl developed by the 
in\%sti|ator and her assistants IHa da'ta were processed by computer, using 
the SPSS cross ubulaiion program Differences (Jf freqiicncies and 
c^Kclations were tested for statistical significance by the program, and 
results were analyzed by'thc fnvesugator 

The following evidence of sex bias was found: (a) more male (444) than 
•female (241) characters; (b) of the 172 charactci^ with paying jobs and/or. 
p^ijipns, 151 (88%) were males and 21(12%) were females; (c) there were 
moreigiamed^nd widowed femal« than males, and more single males than 
(bmalcs; (d) more females liiaii mares were shown as family members, and 
more males than females had ties to outside activity and social obligations: / 
(e) more males than females were shown as scirsufficicnt and solidly 
employed, and more females than males were shown as dependent on the 
family; (f) females were more friendly and more positively disposed 
towards members of both sexes than were males; (g) more males than 
females were regulators and protectors; and (h) more females than males 
were carcukcrs of the home. 



AN ASSESSMENTr OF CO\TRAGE OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWS BY THE TWO DAO-Y 
NEWSPAPERS IN BUFFALO. NEW YORK Order No. 80005M 
ViEME, Cajil Armin, D. Mlf^. Drew University, 1979. 161pp. 

A conununication breakdown (fxi^ts between the pe<^le'an(l the church. 
Newspapers provide a mediuit) for^reaching this gap. This paper aiifnes 
coverage of national and international religious news by two* dally 
ncwspapers^in Buffalo. New York, establishing that coverage of national 
and inumational religious news is not adequate to keep the rea'din( pubHc ^ 
infonned. This determinate was made by the writer and twelve people, a 
aoss section ofthe congreglBon of St StephenBethlehem United Chufch 
' of Christ, Buffalo. New York. The study involved clipping and sumnwisint 
religious news stories from the Bt^alo Evening News and the BufUo . 
Courier Express during September, October, and November 1978. The local 
ooverate of national and international rehgious news wa^ compared with 
releases by Religious News Service." This syndicated source of reii|ious 
news is available to most^electronic and print media on the American 
cbntinenL 

Religious news is a manifesution of a theology of cdmmunicatk)n. The 
writer reviewed the natujc of revelation as the process by which 
communication about God is possible, analyzing the church as a channel fbr 
this revelation. Guidelines were given for Christian communication, and 
dangen of distortion in the communication process were noted Patt of the 
Christian task is accepting the implications of involvement with the media 
It is essential that the church send some messages, or express some effortt 
which utilize channels of mass communication. The church must tise the 
media to transmit its Christian message 

Contrary to opinion polls, such as Bums Roper, thi&study found that 
radio and television have not usurped how much time tHe average reader 
spends with his n\Kwspaper.t)ne*s newspapes is trusted and is a welcome 
media of communication. The participants.in this project used hewspAp^rs 
74 perctat of the time as their source of news. 

N^ws was then defined. Criteria were given by which an editor JtftigH 
what is in\portant news for his paper. The religion editors ofthe two BuffUp 
newspapers w^re Interviewed. A methodology was developed tome»the 
leaniing gained for readers of the Baffalo newspapers and to determine the 
papersVcoverage of national and international religious news. Lay . 
participants, a cross section ofthe St. Stephens-Bethlehem congregation, 
were recruited and given guide lines to aid in determining their selectipn of 
news. Articles jvcre logged and the nt;-ws content of the clippings, made by 
both the writer and the participants, were recoi-ded. Learnings were 
summarized by^fic^articipants. The writer-clergyman also measured his 
selection of religious news items from the papers against the potential news / 
articles circulated by "Religious News Service." Some ofthe differences 
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bttween whti the writer considered fuiiontl or Iniemtilontl rcligioui newi 
and whil iht pwticlptnis considered usible In this project were difscovertd, 
and will fttuii in some dung es in ministiy by the writer 

Ourini the thirteen week period of this study. Popes John PtuI I and 
John Piu! II were frequently the subjccu of news stories The Jim Jones cull 
wM tJipo*ed and the massacre at the People s Temple in Jonestown. 
Ou>tna occurred and received similar attention Iliis led the writer to 
conchidethat when religious news is sensational it is given great coveragt by 
d>e BufWo press The Roman Catholic Church also received gcnertHJS 
oovcragein the Buffalo area \ ^ ,, ,. 

The ministry of the writer has been changed by thii study Me will 
iitcoipofaie and share national and international news in his preaching, 
IMching* and writing Sl Stephens- Bethlehem ChOrch project pamcipantf 
will be encouraged lo read and discuss religious news frequently with 
communktUon groups spcn|ored through the ministry of St. Stephens 
Bethlehem United Church or Christ 

\ 



THE AM.E CHRISTIAN RECORDER-, A FORUM FOR THE 
SOCIAL IDEAS OF BLACK AMERICANS, 1854. 19W 

Order No. 8004305 

WlUlAMS, Gilbert Antmoky. Ph D University of Illinois at Vrban^ 
Champaign. 1919 1860P 

The Christian Recorder is the oldest continuously published black 
iiewn>apcr In the Urrtled Suies It is the only black newspaper published 
befbre and tftcj the Civil War Scholan have argued that the «cconi«r is an 
knportant lource of primary research data. A detailed study of the paper 
was needed and long overdue. , . . 

This work was written to accomplish three objectives. The flrsf goal was 
to write a hlfiory of the Recorder, using content analysis as the \ 
methodolofy. and to ass^ the paper s importance to the A M E ChurchV 
and bUck Americans. The second goal was to create new ways of I ^ 
researching and analyzing the black press. Current research is concentraieB 
in a number of general areas There are general surveys, which lists types *f 
black publications. Other studies deal with circulation, operational 
developm€nt5. problems and logistics of black publications. The current 
lysaarah assumes that the ^lack press 1$ monolithic-reprcsenllni one basic 
let of ideas, policies and role within the black community This work 
diattenget that approach and demonstrates that the /f^rofirffr assumed an 
activist role at times, a passive one at others, and also functioned as a forum. 
The third objective of ibis dissertation was to offer different insfghts Into the 
ReconstiUcdon Era. This period, as discussed in this work, is interpreted 
ftom an economic perspective, i c . it is argued that economic forces were 
the main causal factors in determining the course of events during the years 
1865-1877 



THK NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE TRAINING OF 
' JOURNALISTSI TWENTY-FrVE YEARS OF PROG- 
RESS AND PR(^DLEMS Order No. 7026970 

WRIOQT, John Dryburgh, Ph.D. The University of Texaa at 
Auatlnp 1979. 291pp. Supervisor: Norrla G. Davia- 

Thia study centers upon the National CouncU'lor the TnUn- 
Inf di Joumsdists, the compulsory training scheme for Journal* 
Isln^ in Greit Britain. The purpose of the research was to 
daUneata aspects of the Councll^s program that could be 
termed 'areas ot contention/ those units ol organlzat4on, 
methodology and interaction within the scheipe which are b^taf 
debated currently and which could detehnine the prompn^s 
eventual focm and its degree oi success. 

Six major problem areas were readily identified during 
ftstts to Council headquarters and professional groups^ and 
these were further emphasized or redefined in subse^Vent re- 
ports^ documents and petitions. Opinions and suggestions DO 
the six |)Mic issues were gathered through a maiV surve; 
selected newspaper editors^ reporters and proprietors, c< 
^^Isge administrators and lecturers and others involved with 
trateli^( In related media. All subjects were asked ah open 
qiiestite on their attitude toward the training schemes what 
Mi merits end weaknesses were and what might be changed 
le Improve the educational objectives. This was f olloweo by 
^^tfle queetions related to tlie respondents' experiences In 
^l^^aallsm and/or training^interest area(s). 



/ Areas oi (Hmtenthvi wtuo UiontlfUul ah (1) truinoo recruit* 
ment and solecti(m\ (2) courao ( ontrnt Ami Hlruotui o, (3) uni- 
versities ai)d Journaiiflm degiooN. (4) ti^liUng for other media, 
(5) Cdunpll funding aiui (6) UiduBtry support ami control. 

The pa|HM' in ai ranKtui Into two hoc t ton a. Tho first Is de- 
scriptive In its entirety to provide a (o).u)datiOn In understand- 
li^ the intorielatlonflhlps addressed later. The second part 
is devoted to the six major are'as of)en for dlacui^aion and 
probable change or growUu Each of these tHsues Is covered 
in a single chapter tiiat Includes Uio Individual and corporate 
viewpoints received in thy mail survey. 

In broad ternyi^' this investigation ftxind that the overall 
goals and the general program of the Council are well sup* 
ported by the profession. This is signdfioant for. although the 
training schemo was a creation of the newspaper ijidustry In - 
1952, it has mot considerable resistance from botlb manage- 
ment and worldng Jounialists during its existence. Ttie study 
found that disagreement is now centered upon training methods 
and that this is often arranged along a split h>etween academic 
and professional priorities. 



TH^ ROLF OF IRANIAN "FMICRANT * PRF.SS IN tlUE 
DEVELOP.MKNl OF" IRANIAN JOLRNAl.ISM Order No, 8010415 
YadegaRI. MoHAMMA^n. Pii 1) New York Universiry, 1979 204pp. 
Adviser: 4Pr Peter J ChclJcoxvslci 

Thte study explores the history of Iranian journalism Trom its modest 
t>eaiQning with the support of the Iranian government un^er the auipicc$ of 
the monarch. Nasir ahDirt SKah (1848- 1896). continuing with iu sutnequent 
devdopmeiu in exile to evade censorship, aqd concluding with the return of 
many of the cmigranl editors to Irajp to coiUinue their journalistic endeivori 
within the country after the Consliiulional Revolution (1906), 

The early goverilmeni papers are shown to have been lacking in 
sophistication On the other, hand, the emigrant press, worlcing in a fteer 
atmosphere and under fewer restrictions developed lo become much more 
ftdvsnced and vigorous The Iranian emigrants were influenced by 
Europeans and were able lo ilansmii modem ideas through their papere 
helpint to bring about an intellectual awakening in Iran eventually leading 
to the Constitutional Rcvolutior^ This studyVoncludes that the Iranian 
emigrant press was the model, in content and form, for the Iranian papers 
which appeared shortly after the revolution of 1906. 

. The Iranian emigrant prf ss earned articles dealing with social, literary, 
and poliUcal themes as well p serving the basic needs of the communities b 
wMich the individual papers were foimded These rofesare fully^^xplortdiii 
this dissertation. 
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